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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

OF  our  four  items,  the  Edwards  sermon  is  one  of  the  scarcest. 
We  can  find  no  record  of  any  copy  sold,  before  the  Burton 
sale  of  1915  (where  it  brought  $8.50),  and  it  is  on  the  "want 
list"  of  leading  collectors. 

The  poem  by  Hon.  B.  B.  French  is  also  scarce,  only  seventy- 
five  copies  having  been  printed.  We  have  added  Punch's  tribute 
to  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  particularly  appropriate. 

The  "Prayer  of  the  Presidents"  is  a  scarce  and  also  a  peculiar 
item.  Its  author  is  given  as  F.  S.  Abiff,  but  the  real  name,  as  a 
Boston  correspondent  informs  us,  is  unknown. 

The  Holt  address,  to  our  mind,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
Lincoln  items  to  be  found.  It  is  the  only  solution  ever  given  to 
the  mystery  heretofore  attaching  to  Lincoln's  famous  optical 
illusion  of  1860. 


ADDRESS 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens : 

I  appear  before  you  today  with  a  preparation  entirely  un- 
worthy of  this  great  occasion.  If  every  wakeful  moment  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  exercise  was  resolved  upon  had  been  devoted  to 
the  work,  it  would  have  been  far  too  short  a  time  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  high  and  mournful  theme.  But  I  find  a  consolation  for 
this  want  of  adequate  previous  thought  in  the  reflection  that  the 
grief  that  afflicts  us  today,  the  terrible  sorrow  that  has  taken  hold 
of  the  great  heart  of  this  nation,  is  too  profound  for  any  utterance. 
Our  anguish  is  too  poignant  for  words,  however  charged  with  woe. 
On  such  a  theme,  eloquence  is  a  mockery.  Forms  of  speech  that 
have  been  prostituted  to  ordinary  uses  would  profane  the  unutter- 
able agony  of  the  hour.  Today  all  human  utterance  seems  com- 
monplace; all  expressions  of  ordinary  grief  seem  mean  and  inade- 
quate. Every  heart  is  full  of  its  own  inexpressible  emotion;  and 
the  silent  look,  the  mute  grasp  of  the  hand,  reveals  it  to  every 
sympathizing  heart  more  eloquently  than  the  most  finished  periods 
or  the  most  burning  words.  Our  late  beloved  Chief  Magistrate 
was  endeared  to  every  individual  of  the  loyal  millions  of  this  people, 
as  only  a  very  few  rulers  have  been  to  those  whom  they  governed. 
Each  feels  as  if  the  dastardly  blow,  inflicted  as  the  last  insane  effort 
of  a  desperate  and  fiendish  cause,  had  been  struck  at  a  member  of 
his  own  household.  We  mourn  not  merely  for  a  public  man,  but 
for  a  dearly-loved  friend  and  brother, — one  whose  kindly  heart 
and  honest  purposes  had  captivated  our  affections,  even  as  his 
noble  patriotism  and  high  wisdom  had  compelled  our  esteem  and 
admiration. 

For  the  few  moments,  then,  during  which  we  shall  remain  to- 
gether, let  us  endeavor  to  study  somewhat  the  significance  of  these 
terrible  events,  and  some  of  the  lessons  taught  us,  as  individuals 
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and  as  a  nation,  by  the  life  and  death  of  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

For  great  men  are  given  to  the  race  for  high  and  noble  purposes. 
Every  mighty  intellect,  every  mind  that  can  soar  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  glorious  works  of  God,  or  penetrate  to  the  profound 
mysteries  of  his  eternal  plans,  that  can  translate  into  ordinary 
speech  the  laws  of  the  material  universe  and  of  the  mind,  that  can 
discern  and  interpret  God's  truth  in  nature,  in  history,  or  in  revela- 
tion; or  every  great  soul,  cherishing  high  moral  purposes,  "smitten 
with  the  love  of  virtue,  scorning  all  meanness  and  defying  all  peril, 
hearing  in  its  own  conscience  a  voice  louder  than  threatenings  and 
thunders,  reposing  an  unfaltering  trust  in  God  in  the  darkest  hour, 
ever  ready  to  be  offered  up  on  the  altar  of  its  country  or  of  man- 
kind,"— every  such  mind  and  soul  is  a  gift  of  God  to  man.  When 
men  have  gone  on  for  ages,  and  lost  the  vitality  of  some  truth, 
mistaking  for  its  essence  some  old  form  in  which  it  had  been  clothed 
to  meet  the  appreciation  of  a  rude  age,  a  new  messenger  is  sent, — 
a  seer, — one  whose  intellectual  vision  or  moral  insight  is  clearer 
than  that  of  his  fellows,  who  seeing  what  others  fail  to  see,  is  pre- 
pared to  restate  or  re-enact  the  great  principle,  in  a  form  befitting 
the  needs  of  his  own,  and  of  future  generations ;  and  men  once  more 
emerge  from  the  darkness,  and  another  morning  dawns  upon  their 
eyes.  Ever  and  anon,  along  the  pathway  of  the  centuries,  we  find 
a  bright  beacon  of  this  kind,  set  up  for  the  illuminating  of  succeed- 
ing times, — a  Socrates  or  a  Luther,  a  Tell  or  a  Washington,  a 
Hampden  or  a  Lincoln.  These  are  the  gifts  of  a  loving  Father  to 
his  benighted  and  fallen  children.  They  are  sent  as  powers  to  lift 
the  race  into  higher  and  higher  planes  of  being.  By  successive 
and  cumulative  labors  the  progress  of  man  is  secured. 

And  we  are  under  obligations  to  learn  the  high  lessons  these 
messengers  would  teach  us.  With  every  noble  character  presented 
for  their  contemplation,  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  race 
are  vastly  increased.  Woe  be  to  us,  then,  if  we  fail  to  gather  up 
the  wisdom  they  leave  us,  if  we  fail  to  cherish  their  memories,  and 
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to  incorporate  their  noble  characteristics  into  our  own  mental  and 
moral  constitutions;  if,  in  short,  we  fail  to  be  wiser,  better,  nobler 
men  on  account  of  the  wise,  good  and  noble  men  whom  God  has 
sent  as  our  teachers. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  lesson  taught  us  by  our  national 
history,  especially  in  recent  years,  is  that,  as  a  people,  we  have 
ever  been  the  objects  of  divine  care  and  protection.  The  fatal 
news  that  flashed  over  the  wires  on  Friday  night  last  almost  terrified 
us  into  the  belief  that  a  new  and  most  fearful  danger  had  beset  our 
government, — that  the  assassin  had  pierced  the  vital  spot  in  our 
nation's  being,  that  those  who  have  so  malignantly  sought  its  life 
were  to  have  their  fiendish  desires  gratified.  But  a  moment's 
reflection  dispelled  the  doleful  misgiving.  We  recalled  the  great 
events  in  our  national  history.  We  remembered  the  little  band 
of  conscientious  worshippers  on  board  the  Mayflower,  how  they 
had  been  preserved  from  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  from  the  in- 
clemency of  a  winter  eminent  for  its  severity  even  in  New  England, 
from  the  tomahawk  of  the  exasperated  savage,  from  pestilence  and 
famine;  how  from  a  colony  so  insignificant  that  the  politicians  of 
the  age  scarce  deigned  to  notice  its  existence,  it  expanded  into 
mighty  states,  and  became  the  controlling  power  in  the  civilization 
and  public  policy  of  a  continent;  how  when  its  people  were  oppressed 
by  their  own  kind  and  the  government  of  their  native  land,  the 
principle  of  liberty  trampled  upon  in  their  persons,  God  raised  up 
for  their  protection  and  guidance  the  wise,  the  good,  the  great 
man,  whose  name  has  for  near  a  hundred  years  adorned  the  page 
of  history  with  a  lustre  unparalleled  among  the  greatest  men  of 
former  times;  how  in  succeeding  years  all  schemes  against  our 
nation's  life  have  been  frustrated;  how  we  have  been  protected 
from  every  danger,  and  guided  in  the  path  of  an  unexampled  pros- 
perity; how  from  time  to  time  God  has  called  upon  us  to  recognize 
our  glorious  destiny;  how  in  the  present  war  we  have  been  chas- 
tened with  defeat  when  our  eyes  needed  opening,  and  gladdened 
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with  victory  when  our  hearts  were  failing;  how,  amid  conspiracies 
and  unusual  perils,  our  beloved  chief  magistrate  was  spared  to  us 
for  four  years,  to  accomplish  deeds  that  shall  be  remembered  with 
gratitude  by  coming  millions;  we  remembered  all  this  and  said 
"Surely  God  has  been  training  this  nation  for  a  destiny  more  glo- 
rious than  has  ever  been  illustrated  in  history,  and  the  purposes  of 
the  Almighty  are  not  to  be  baffled  by  a  skulking  miscreant  in  a 
midnight  murder."  We  asked  ourselves  why  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
preserved  from  assassination  four  years  ago.  Why  by  defeats  in 
previous  political  contests  he  had  been  prepared  for  his  elevation 
to  the  Presidency.  Why  at  this  moment,  having  just  brought  four 
millions  of  God's  children  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  heritage  which 
had  been  violently  withheld  from  them,  when  the  nation  had  with 
such  unanimity  passed  their  emphatic  verdict  of  approval  upon  the 
act,  and  just  as  he  had  uttered  in  his  brief  but  glorious  inaugural 
the  noblest  sentiments  that  have  ever  been  spoken  on  the  steps  of 
the  capitol, — sentiments  fit  to  be  hugged  to  men's  hearts  through 
the  coming  ages, — why  just  now,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest 
honors  and  of  the  unbounded  affection  of  his  countrymen,  he  was 
allowed  thus  to  be  smitten.  We  asked,  and  our  hearts  and  judg- 
ments declared  that  he  had  been  preserved  until  his  work  was  ac- 
complished, that  the  divine  plan  in  respect  to  him  had  been  ful- 
filled, that  the  time  was  ripe  for  his  departure. 

A  little  more  than  four  years  ago  this  nation  was  debating 
whether  it  could  constitutionally  defend  itself  against  the  murderous 
thrusts  of  traitors.  By  many  it  was  maintained  that  we  had  no 
right  to  coerce  those  who  were  tearing  the  government  asunder. 
On  these  vital  questions  we  were  a  divided  people.  It  appeared 
as  if  the  cause  of  the  country  would  go  by  default.  Its  enemies 
were  a  united,  compact  and  efficient  body,  confident  of  success. 
Its  friends  were  scattered,  distrustful,  afraid  of  the  rebels  and 
afraid  of  each  other.  The  country  was  full  of  the  most  dismal 
forebodings.     There  was  timidity  everywhere,  the  darkest  treach- 
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ery  in  many  places,  and  among  others  in  the  national  councils. 
But  the  peal  of  rebel  guns  against  the  walls  of  Sumter  awoke  the 
nation  from  its  ignoble  hesitancy.  We  were  at  once  knit  together 
as  one  man.  The  quibbles  of  scheming  politicians  and  rebel 
sympathizers  were  blown  to  the  winds.  The  nation  aroused  her- 
self and  put  forth  her  strength,  and  as  a  result,  the  rebellion  is  al- 
ready in  its  death  agony. 

And  now  after  four  years  of  war,  in  our  joy  at  the  victories 
which  God  had  given  us  on  many  bloody  battlefields,  and  at  the 
near  prospect  of  peace,  we  began  again  to  be  divided.  Many 
among  us  began  to  talk  of  magnanimity,  of  generosity  to  a  fallen 
foe,  of  leniency  and  conciliation.  Four  years  of  the  foulest  treason, 
of  bloody  perjury,  and  of  the  worst  exhibition  of  bad  faith  ever 
made  by  beings  in  human  form,  appeared  to  have  been  insufficient 
to  reveal  to  us  the  true  nature  of  the  vile  institution  which  had  been 
the  cause  of  all  our  woe.  It  was  proposed  to  allow  the  red-handed 
traitors  to  return  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  political  rights, — to 
our  halls  of  legislation,  and  to  our  highest  offices  of  honor  and  trust. 
Jeff  Davis  was  to  be  regarded  only  as  an  erring  brother,  and  was  to 
be  allowed  an  opportunity  again  to  lay  his  schemes  for  becoming- 
President  of  the  United  States.  General  Lee  was  to  have  joint 
command,  with  General  Grant,  of  the  army  which  he  has  affected 
to  despise,  and  done  his  best  to  destroy.  The  distinction  between 
treason  and  loyalty  was  to  be  obliterated  in  a  glorious  display  of 
brotherhood  and  good  feeling.  From  a  dream  so  idle  and  mis- 
chievous, so  foolish  and  criminal,  God  has  aroused  us  by  permitting 
this  last  crowning  act  of  fiendish  malignity.  And  Lee  and  Davis 
will  find  themselves  exhibited  on  another  stage  than  that  of  high 
political  preferment.  Guerrilla  chiefs  will  hardly  be  paroled  in  large 
numbers  henceforth.  And  more  than  all,  the  hell-born  institution, 
— "  the  sum  of  all  villainies," — at  whose  foul  behest  these  crimes 
have  been  committed,  will  be  swept  from  the  land,  and  our  nation 
shall  set  forth  upon  its  new  and  higher  life.     Thus  by  the  evil 
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deeds  of  impotent  man  are  the  great  purposes  of  Providence  car- 
ried forward,  human  progress  is  promoted,  and  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  truth  and  liberty  secured. 

This  view  of  a  divine  interposition  in  these  affairs  is  confirmed 
by  the  apparent  extent  of  the  conspiracy,  and  its  want  of  success 
in  every  case  but  that  of  the  President.  Why  should  the  Vice- 
President,  a  man  not  wanting  in  energy  and  ability,  and  not  sup- 
posed to  be  over-lenient  toward  rebels, — why  should  he  escape? 
How  shall  we  account  for  the  almost  miraculous  surviving  of 
Secretary  Seward?  Why  were  no  other  persons  in  high  office  at- 
tacked? Why  was  the  conspiracy  allowed  to  startle  the  nation 
by  one  terrific  blow,  and  its  murderous  hand  withheld  from  further 
violence?  It  was,  by  the  act  of  the  same  beneficent  Power  that 
said  the  sea,  "Hitherto  shalt  thou  come  and  no  further,  and  here 
shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed," — the  Power  whom  the  wrath 
of  man  shall  praise,  and  by  whom  the  remainder  of  wrath  shall  be 
restrained. 

Of  the  lessons  taught  by  the  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln  we  shall  find 
it  useful  to  notice  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  people.  And  it  is  a 
glorious  commentary  upon  our  institutions  that  they  make  a  career 
like  his  possible;  that  under  their  benign  influence  a  poor  flat-boat 
man  and  rail-splitter,  whose  entire  school-going  experience  com- 
prised less  than  one  year  of  time,  should  be  exalted  to  the  highest 
place  in  the  gift  of  the  nation,  and  should  come  to  be  regarded  by 
the  millions  of  his  countrymen  with  a  reverence  and  an  affection 
accorded  to  no  other  man  of  our  times.  To  this  distinguishing 
trait  of  our  country  and  its  policy  we  refer  with  a  feeling  of  grati- 
tude to  God  and  to  the  founders  of  our  government.  It  is  this 
which  marks  the  nation  as  the  chosen  instrument  in  the  hand  of  the 
Ruler  of  Empires  for  the  propagation  among  men  of  the  true  theory 
of  government  and  of  man.  For  this  peculiarity  is  one  that  exalts 
us  as  a  people.  By  as  much  as  we  differ  in  this  respect  from  other 
governments,  by  so  much  are  we  higher  and  nobler  than  they, 
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nearer  the  true  ideal,  nearer  the  essence  and  spirit  of  Christianity. 
For  what  is  the  essence  and  spirit  of  our  holy  religion?  Wherein 
does  it  differ  from  the  systems  that  preceded  it?  Certainly  in  no  re- 
spect more  thoroughly  than  in  the  recognition  of  the  claims  of  man 
as  man,  and  not  as  the  possessor  of  wealth,  or  as  the  member  of  an 
order  or  a  caste ;  in  making  humanity  greater  and  more  honorable 
than  all  its  trappings;  in  reducing  prince  and  peasant,  lord  and  beg- 
gar, to  the  same  inexorable  standard  of  value,  whereby  souls  only 
are  measured.  For  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity  was  no 
respecter  of  persons.  He  came  and  dwelt  among  the  lowly  of  this 
world.  Arrayed  in  no  purple,  adorned  with  no  diadem,  He  ap- 
peared in  the  garb  of  a  Jewish  peasant,  took  up  his  abode  in  a  des- 
pised and  obscure  hamlet,  whence  no  good,  it  was  thought,  could 
come;  mingled  with  publicans  and  sinners;  fed  the  poor;  comforted 
the  mourners;  sought  out  the  haunts  of  misery;  healed  diseases, — 
especially  the  loathsome  ones  which  gave  disgust  to  the  fashion- 
able doctor;  called  unlettered  fishermen,  and  made  them  his  chosen 
ambassadors  to  the  race  of  man;  while  going  about  doing  good,  had 
not  where  to  lay  his  head;  had  no  social  or  political  influence;  was 
not  a  friend  of  the  High  Priest  or  of  the  Roman  Governor;  had  no 
means  of  influencing  legislation,  or  of  procuring  offices  for  his 
friends;  was  not  even  a  Roman  citizen;  and  finally  died  by  the 
most  ignominious  form  of  execution, — a  form  never  used  with  a 
Roman,  however  dark  his  crime!  Oh,  how  humanity  was  glorified 
by  the  halo  which  he  shed  around  its  obscurest  and  most  degraded 
forms.  And  how  distasteful  to  the  refined  philosophy  of  heathen- 
ism was  this  humble  spirit  of  universal  benevolence!  How  the 
proud  Platonist,  who  scorned  the  vulgar  herd,  was  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  a  crucified  god!  How  he  spurned  the  preaching  of  ignorant, 
unpolished,  inartistic,  horny-handed  peasants  from  the  Galilean 
lake!  And  so  it  has  been  through  the  centuries.  Christianity,  often 
despised  by  the  great,  the  powerful,  the  refined,  has  constantly  ap- 
pealed to  the  great  heart  of  humanity.  Its  purpose  has  been  to 
uplift  the  whole  race.     Wherever  it  recognizes  a  soul,  there  it 
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bends  its  energies  to  save,  whether  that  soul  be  surrounded  by  the 
gilding  of  a  palace,  or  befouled  by  the  stains  of  poverty-stricken 
vice.  And  the  race  has  fully  responded  to  the  call.  Slowly  but 
surely  the  leaven  has  worked  in  human  society.  The  heart  of 
universal  man  has  been  touched  by  the  beneficent  appeal.  Slowly 
but  surely  the  area  of  'hristendom  and  the  power  of  Christianity 
have  increased,  until  at  last  states  have  come  to  be  established  upon 
the  divine  principle  of  human  equality  exemplified  by  the  lowly 
Nazarene.  This  is  the  corner-stone  of  our  own  government;  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  our  lamented  Chief  Magistrate  has 
furnished,  in  his  own  life,  its  noblest  and  most  striking  illustration. 
He  is  the  aptest  embodiment,  given  in  history,  of  what  a  Christian 
democracy  may  do, — of  its  power  to  uplift  a  soul  from  a  lowly  place 
in  social  life,  to  a  grandeur  that  rank  or  wealth  could  never  bestow. 

As  another  lesson  worthy  to  be  learned  and  remembered,  we  are 
reminded  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  an  honest  man.  Of  this  the  ap- 
pellation of  "Honest  Abe,"  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  neighbors, 
may  almost  be  taken  as  a  proof.  It  is  very  seldom  that  a  whole 
community  unite  in  crystallizing  a  man's  reputation  into  a  single 
brief  expression  without  a  very  near  approach  to  truth.  Our 
country  has  furnished  numerous  politicians  and  statesmen  whom 
no  community  would  think  of  designating  by  any  such  epithet  as 
"honest."  It  was  applied  in  this  case  because  it  was  merited. 
But  when  we  come  to  examine  the  history  of  the  man,  we  are  deep- 
ly impressed  with  this  trait  in  his  character.  His  political  career 
was  singularly  free  from  reproach,  and  also  singularly  consistent. 

Think  for  one  moment  of  his  position  at  the  outset  of  his 
political  career.  A  young  man  of  more  than  common  abilities, 
evidently  fit  to  be  a  leader  in  any  party  to  which  he  might  choose 
to  join  himself,  without  powerful  friends  or  connections,  dependent 
upon  his  talents  for  whatever  success  he  might  achieve, — what 
could  be  more  natural  than  for  him  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  the  power  then  dominant?     He  could  have  done  this  without  in- 
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consistency,  for  his  political  record  was  just  about  to  begin.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  past  to  bind  him.  He  was  free  to  go  wherever 
he  would.  How  many  young  men  would  have  spread  their  sails 
to  the  favoring  breeze!  With  how  many  would  the  sole  question 
have  been,  "With  what  party  is  success?"  "Which  bestows  honors 
and  confers  profits?"  "Where  will  skill  and  good  abilities  earn 
the  highest  rewards?"  And  would  such  a  course  be  regarded  as  at 
all  dishonorable,  or  inconsistent  with  moral  rectitude,  as  measured 
by  ordinary  standards?  Not  in  the  least.  It  is  considered  the 
right  of  young  men  to  make  the  best  terms  they  can  with  fortune 
and  the  world.  It  is  hardly  fashionable  to  be  very  nice  in  con- 
sulting conscience  on  such  a  point. 

But  not  so  thought  Abraham  Lincoln.  His  moral  sense  was 
too  nice  to  make  his  politics  merely  subservient  to  his  interests. 
He  supported  or  opposed  public  measures  as  they  seemed  to  him 
right  and  beneficent,  or  the  opposite.  With  him  a  vote  was  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience.  He  adopted  his  political  theories  because  he 
thought  they  were  right,  and  in  their  defense  he  was  ready  to  in- 
cur any  sacrifice.  "Rather  than  surrender  his  principles,  he  would 
prefer  to  be  assassinated  on  the  spot," — so  he  tells  us  in  words 
that  seem  prophetic. 

And  so  this  popular  young  lawyer,  with  talents  fitting  him  to 
occupy  the  highest  places,  buried  himself  in  what  seemed  an  im- 
penetrable obscurity  by  joining  a  hopeless  political  minority,  and 
by  adhering  to  its  fortunes  with  unwavering  fidelity.  In  a  coun- 
try and  state  giving  overwhelming  Democratic  majorities,  he  be- 
came a  Whig,  from  a  full  and  earnest  conviction  of  the  truth  and 
justice  of  the  principles  and  measures  of  that  party.  And  never 
for  one  moment  did  he  desert  those  principles.  For  twenty  years 
or  more,  he  battled  more  or  less  constantly  against  a  power  that, 
he  thought,  was  working  harm  to  the  country, — a  power  that  in 
Illinois  and  in  Sangamon  County  was  invincible  at  the  polls,  ex- 
cept when  once  or  twice,  his  personal  popularity  was  able  to  over- 
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come  it.  And  more  than  this :  In  a  community  where  tl  e  slight- 
est taint  of  anti-slavery  was  sure  death  to  a  politician,  he  never 
shrunk  from  denouncing  the  institution  as  a  great  wrong.  "If 
slavery  is  not  wrong,  then  nothing  is  wrong," — this  was  the  key 
of  all  his  utterances  on  the  great  question.  While  in  Congress, 
during  the  brief  two  years  of  his  membership,  he  stood  repeatedly 
with  J.  R.  Giddings  in  favor  of  motions  looking  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  voted  forty-two  times  for 
the  Wilmot  Proviso,  excluding  slavery  from  the  territory  acquired 
from  Mexico.  In  his  famous  debate  with  Douglas  in  1858,  there 
was  no  holding  back  of  his  old  conviction.  Everywhere  he  in- 
sisted on  the  wrong  of  slavery,  and  deprecated  the  admission  of 
more  slave  states  into  the  Union.  Like  every  other  law-abiding 
man,  he  desired  that  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South  should 
be  maintained;  and  he  persevered  in  this  desire  until,  by  an  act  of 
insane  and  perfidious  war,  they  cut  themselves  off  from  every 
right.  In  these  days  of  sudden  conversion  to  the  rankest  abolition- 
ism, when  men  who  but  three  years  ago  were  applauding  the  enor- 
mities of  a  New  York  riot  are  shouting  themselves  hoarse  in  behalf 
of  negro  suffrage;  when  old-fashioned  abolitionists  are  made  dizzy 
by  their  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  the  radicalism  of  former  McClel- 
lan  men;  when  visions  of  past*  offices  have  so  intensified  in  many 
hearts  the  hatred  of  slavery  and  the  love  of  the  negro, — it  is  re- 
freshing to  find  one  man  in  high  place  who  has  not  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  change  his  views  on  great  principles, — who  has  professed 
the  same  faith,  as  to  essentials,  for  near  thirty  years  of  political 
experience.  Indeed,  the  history  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for  that  period, 
from  1836  to  1865  amazes  one  in  this  respect.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  at  the  day  of  his  death  he  stood  very  near,  as  to 
great  fundamental  principles,  to  his  position  thirty  years  before. 
Very  few  men,  at  all  eminent  in  politics,  have  moved  so  little  as 
he.  There  has  always  been  the  same  noble  adhesion  to  the  gen- 
uine spirit  of  democracy,  the  same  love  of  every  form  of  justice 
and  equality,  the  same  abhorrence  of  injustice  and  tyranny. 

*So  in  the  orginal,  but  post-ofiices  was  probably  meant. — [Ed.] 
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And  his  life  is  a  noble  illustration  of  the  adage  that  "Honesty 
is  the  best  policy . ' '  Not  that  this  adage  furnishes  a  suffi cient  reason 
for  being  honest.  The  honesty  that  is  induced  by  a  desire  to  secure 
some  personal  advantage  is  hardly  worth  the  name.  There  are 
some  kinds  of  honesty,  too,  that,  in  view  of  keen-sighted  men,  are 
very  bad  policy.  The  true  reward  of  personal  integrity  is  not 
what  is  usually  called  personal  advantage.  But  God  has  so  adjust- 
ed the  laws  of  human  life  that  the  true  good  of  the  individual  does 
follow  the  strictest  honesty.  And  so  it  was  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. His  life  was  a  glorious  success.  Not  a  man  has  ever  had 
his  name  written  in  the  annals  of  time  who  would  not  be  a  gainer 
by  exchanging  his  fame  for  that  of  our  martyred  Chief  Magistrate. 
When  History  is  making  up  her  lists  and  the  noble  ones  of  all  time 
are  arranged  in  a  glorious  company,  what  form  among  them  all 
will  shine  brighter  than  his?  Bright  in  a  persistent  purpose  to  do 
the  right  as  far  as  he  saw  it;  in  his  manly  simplicity;  in  his  unshaken 
trust  in  God  and  faith  in  man, — trusting  even  the  assassin  that 
was  about  to  slay  him,  and  never  failing  to  confide  to  the  full  in 
the  people  whom  he  governed;  and  above  all,  bright  in  the  glorious 
privilege  of  sacrificing  his  life  for  his  country  and  his  principles. 
As  an  undying  possession,  as  a  heritage  for  all  the  ages,  give  me  the 
clear  fame  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  rather  than  the  most  magnificent 
reputation  built  up  by  the  proudest  conqueror  that  ever  stained 
his  guilty  blade  in  the  blood  of  his  fellow  man! 

How  many  men  of  transcendent  mental  powers  have  sought  to 
be  President  of  the  United  States!  How  many  have  gazed  on  the 
shining  goal  with  longing  but  unsatisfied  eyes!  Henry  Clay,  the 
silver-tongued,  whose  fervid  eloquence  stirred  the  hearts  of  his 
admiring  countrymen  from  sea  to  sea  and  from  lake  to  gulf,  with 
a  high  ambition,  "the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds"  strove  to  clutch 
the  coveted  prize;  and  his  last  days  were  darkened  by  the  cloud  of 
a  sad  disappointment,  because  he  failed  to  reach  it.  Daniel  Web- 
ster, one  of  the  most  nobly  endowed  intellects  of  all  time,  who  by 
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his  masterly  logic  and  glowing  imagination  guided  the  thoughts 
and  shaped  the  opinions  of  millions  of  thinking  freemen,  pursued 
through  a  long  and  honored  life  the  same  glittering  phantom;  and 
when  at  last,  after  leading  him  through  bogs  and  quagmires  of  politi- 
cal chicanery,  it  finally  and  forever  eluded  him,  he  sought  his  secluded 
home  in  Marshfield,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart;  while  the  Atlantic 
waves,  rolling  almost  at  his  bedside,  seemed  in  a  sad,  monotonous 
and  majestic  dirge  to  wail  over  the  crushing  of  his  hopes!  Other 
eminent  names  rush  to  the  memory,  of  gifted  citizens  who  have 
fallen  in  the  same  unsatisfying  pursuit,  after  exhausting,  by  them- 
selves or  their  friends,  every  political  art  that  could  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  point.  But  Abraham  Lincoln,  with  no  brilliant 
accomplishments,  no  such  eloquence  as  Clay's,  no  such  ponderous 
intellect  as  Webster's,  with  little  skill  in  manipulating  parties,  far 
from  being  a  match  for  his  rival  Douglas  in  managing  the  public 
sentiment  and  in  turning  it  to  his  own  advantage, — with  nothing 
but  his  straightforward  honesty  to  distinguish  him  from  many 
other  men, — Abraham  Lincoln  found  the  Presidential  mansion 
opening  its  doors  and  inviting  him  to  enter:  the  post  stood  candidate 
for  him.  Plain,  simple,  unadorned, — the  people's  man, — he  was 
called  by  his  countrymen  to  the  great  office,  simply  because  they 
believed  him  an  honest  man, — one  whose  promises  could  be  trusted, 
one  who  would  practice  no  dishonest  jugglery  or  legerdemain. 
And  not  only  did  they  call  him  to  the  highest  office  in  their  gift, 
but  they  bestowed  upon  him  their  heart-treasures, — their  esteem, 
their  confidence,  and  their  affection,  more  lavishly  than  upon  any 
other  man  since  Washington!  When  will  our  public  men  learn 
that  the  truest  and  only  satisfactory  success  can  be  secured  in  no 
way  but  by  an  honest  and  sincere  devotion  to  the  public  weal? 
May  we  not  hope  that  by  the  terrible  experience  of  the  last  four 
years  we  have  been  taught  something  of  the  value  of  principle  as 
opposed  to  mere  management,  of  downright  integrity  as  opposed  to 
dishonest  intrigue?  How  during  this  terrible  contest  men  have 
been  tried!     How  great  principles  have  risen  in  unwonted  might, 
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and  demanded  the  allegiance  of  all  men!  What  a  laying  aside 
have  we  seen  of  supple-jointed,  limber-backed  politicians!  How 
the  miserable  quibbles  and  intricate  nothings  of  the  political  arena 
have  been  swept  out  of  sight,  and  men  have  been  compelled  to 
engage  in  discussing  momentous  questions  that  are  to  influence 
mankind  for  ages!  And  shall  this  be  all  in  vain?  Are  our  public 
men  to  be  the  same  race  of  pigmy  schemers  and  supple  flunkeys 
that  we  have  sometimes  seen?  Shall  we  not  have,  for  a  time  at 
least,  as  a  result  of  this  war,  a  race  of  stalwart  men,  honest,  straight- 
forward, trusting  in  God  and  the  right, — men  in  short,  after  the 
similitude  of  Abraham  Lincoln? 

But  not  only  was  Mr.  Lincoln  of  the  people  and  honest.  He 
was  also  a  great  man.  We  do  not  by  this  mean  that  he  possessed 
all  kinds  of  greatness  in  the  highest  degree.  But  we  do  affirm  that 
he  was  endowed  with  an  unusually  full  share  of  the  highest  kind 
of  greatness.  Dr.  Channing,  in  his  admirable  and  truthful  analysis 
of  the  character  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  notes  three  principal  forms 
of  greatness.  And  among  them,  he  assigns  the  highest  place  to 
moral  greatness,  that  which  lifts  the  soul  above  all  things  mean  and 
untruthful,  and  makes  it  willing  to  suffer  any  pain  rather  than  re- 
nounce its  allegiance  to  God  and  the  truth.  This  is  the  greatness 
that  has  characterized  the  world's  heroes  and  martyrs,  that  has 
lifted  them  up  into  a  calm  and  serene  abnegation  of  self,  into  a 
lofty  and  unhesitating  devotion  to  duty,  into  an  unfaltering  con- 
viction that  in  the  hands  of  the  good  God,  all  things,  whether  joy- 
ous or  sorrowful,  will  in  the  end  help  to  bring  about  the  highest 
good.  This  type  of  character, — this  great  moral  power, — marked 
Mr.  Lincoln  through  his  whole  life.  It  enabled  him  to  use  life's  ex- 
periences for  his  own  and  others'  good.  The  career  of  a  Mississippi 
boatman, — so  fatal  to  many  young  men,  because  they  have  not 
moral  power  to  convert  its  boisterous  experiences  into  steps  in  man- 
ly progress, —  was  to  him,  no  doubt,  a  source  of  improvement  in 
the  power  to  resist  temptation.     He  was  a  stronger  man  for  this. 
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experience,  in  all  the  elements  that  go  to  form  a  noble  character. 
A  man  that  can  draw  moral  nourishment  from  the  turbid  influences 
of  such  a  life  must  surely  have  true  greatness  conceded  to  him. 
A  little  man, — little  in  the  essentials  of  a  true  manhood, — could 
never  digest  such  materials  into  that  noblest  product  of  the  divine 
hand,  an  honest  man.  This  power  to  transmute  the  evil  of  this 
world  into  a  sterling  Christian  character,  to  gather  honey  from  the 
thorns  and  nettles  of  an  unpropitious  experience,  to  turn  the  darts 
of  the  devil  against  him  who  hurled  them  forth, — this  is  a  power 
allied  to  that  of  God  himself,  and  stamps  its  possessor  with  the 
unmistakable  impress  of  true  greatness! 

But  Mr.  Lincoln  was  also  great  in  his  simplicity,  and  in  his 
full  confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Right.  Little  men 
are  ever  seeking  circuitous  paths, — ever  striving  to  prop  up  their 
feebleness  by  intrigue  and  strategy.  It  takes  a  strong  mind  to  rely 
implicitly  and  calmly  upon  the  final  triumph  of  truth  and  justice. 
The  small  craft  toss  and  plunge  with  every  wave  that  rises ;  but  the 
vast  steamship  plows  her  way  through  their  midst,  never  deviating 
from  her  true  course.  Thus  great  minds,  guided  by  a  celestial 
light,  spurn  every  solicitation  that  would  draw  them  aside  into 
the  paths  of  chicanery  and  deceit.  They  see  so  clearly  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  they  comprehend  so  fully  the  great  purposes  of 
life,  that  they  cannot  prevail  upon  themselves  to  stoop  to  the  little 
byplays  of  faction.  And  they  always  succeed,  because  their  lives 
are  in  harmony  with  the  great  plan  of  the  universe! 

And  Mr.  Lincoln  was  also  great  in  his  opportunities.  In 
this  respect,  certainly,  no  man  has  ever  exceeded  him.  Think  for 
one  moment  of  what  he  has  been  permitted  to  do!  It  was  his  good 
fortune  to  be  at  the  head  of  this  great  nation  when,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  it  became  necessary  to  decide  the  most  momentous  ques- 
tion it  has  ever  had  under  consideration, — the  question  whether 
Liberty  was  to  be  made  universal,  or  to  be  confined  to  a  class  or  a 
race, — the  question  whether  in  our  dealings  with  all  the  inhabitants 
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of  this  great  country,  we  were  willing  to  adopt  the  Golden  Rule, 
— to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln has  been  compared  to  George  Washington,  and  certainly  there 
is  much  to  their  characters  that  is  alike.  There  is  the  same  stal- 
wart honesty,  the  same  abhorrence  of  trickery  and  scheming,  the 
same  serene  faith  in  the  final  triumph  of  a  good  cause,  shining 
brightest,  in  the  case  of  both,  in  the  darkest  hour.  But  compare 
the  relative  positions  of  the  two  men.  Washington  led  the  nation 
in  its  struggle  for  existence.  The  people  of  the  colonies  had  been 
oppressed  by  the  mother  country.  Their  rights  had  been  invaded. 
Taxes  had  been  unjustly  levied.  In  various  ways,  commerce  and 
industry  had  been  crippled.  Ports  had  been  closed  against  trade. 
The  manufacture  of  certain  articles  of  necessity  and  utility  had 
been  prohibited  by  law.  It  was  apparent  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  unwilling  to  allow  the  colonies  the  rights  enjoyed  by 
Englishmen.  To  these  unjust  exactions,  these  tyrannical  assump- 
tions of  power,  it  was  determined  no  longer  to  submit.  And  so 
the  patriots  of  '75  took  up  arms  in  their  own  defense.  They  saw 
that  if  their  rights  were  ever  secured  to  them,  it  must  be  by  their 
own  valor  and  resolution.  And  a  sublime  spectacle  it  was  to  see 
three  millions  of  peaceful  men  rise  in  arms  against  a  mighty  em- 
pire. We  shall  never  cease  to  revere  the  memories  of  those  noble 
men,  who  were  willing  to  pledge  "their  fortunes,  their  lives,  and 
their  sacred  honor"  in  order  to  secure,  to  themselves  and  their 
posterity,  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

In  1861  there  was  an  attempt,  violent  and  bloody,  to  undo 
the  work  of  the  fathers.  It  seemed  as  if  the  fair  fabric  reared  by 
their  hands  at  such  fearful  cost  of  blood  and  treasure  was  about 
to  be  ground  into  the  dust  under  the  heel  of  a  treason  darker  and 
bloodier  than  the  world  had  ever  seen.  Before  this  unhallowed 
power  everything  seemed  about  to  give  way.  It  was  stalking 
triumphant  over  the  land.  Great  states  yielded,  one  after  another, 
and  enrolled  themselves  among  its  partisans.     The  terrible  un- 
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heaval  seemed  to  include  the  continent  in  its  baleful  undulations. 
And  now  it  was  that  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  as  the  preserver  of  the 
republic.  By  his  unselfish  patriotism,  his  patience  and  wisdom, 
he  proved  himself  worthy  to  be  the  successor  of  Washington,  to  be 
the  savior  of  the  nation  of  which  Washington  was  the  father.  And 
in  many  respects,  surely  his  task  was  more  difficult  than  that  of 
his  immortal  predecessor.  When  he  came  into  power,  the  arm 
of  the  government  was  paralyzed.  Its  proper  guardians  had  be- 
come its  betrayers  and  deadly  foes.  Foreign  nations  looked  with 
ill-concealed  pleasure  upon  the  threatened  downfall  of  the  great 
republic.  A  large  majority  of  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
control  its  affairs  were  open  and  active  in  the  nefarious  work. 
To  the  true  patriot  it  was  surely  a  dreary  and  appalling  prospect. 
How  well,  under  the  guidance  of  our  great  and  good  leader,  we 
have  weathered  the  storm,  the  annalist  will  never  be  weary  of  tell- 
ing. In  relating  the  events  of  these  heroic  times,  sober  history  will 
glow  with  unwonted  eloquence. 

But  in  this  contest  there  was  more  at  stake  than  the  saving 
of  the  country.  Our  fathers  thought  it  possible  to  establish  a  re- 
public in  which  only  a  part  of  the  people  should  be  citizens, — in 
some  portions  of  which  there  should  be  a  servile  class.  They  hoped 
that  the  speck  of  darkness, — a  half  million  of  slaves, — would  hardly 
obscure  the  glory  of  the  new  democracy.  Eighty  years  of  trial 
has  taught  us  better.  We  know  that  so  long  as  men  are  selfish 
they  never  will  relinquish  the  possession  of  irresponsible  power  of 
their  fellows.  And  we  know,  too,  that  the  possession  of  such  power 
intensifies  the  love  of  it, — that,  year  by  year,  the  dominant  race 
clings  with  more  and  more  tenacity  to  its  authority — that  slavery 
once  thoroughly  established  will  never  knowingly  abolish  itself.  Be- 
fore us,  then  in  this  contest,  was  the  question  of  the  freedom,  not 
of  a  half  million  bond  men,  but  of  eight  times  that  number.  True, 
the  institution  in  the  struggle  had  become  identified  with  the  trea- 
son that  was  clutching  at  the  nation's  life, — had  in  fact  instigated 
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that  treason  in  its  own  interest  and  behalf.  But  many  believed 
the  country  could  be  saved  without  destroying  slavery.  So  that 
the  problem  of  putting  an  end  to  this  institution  was,  to  some  ex- 
tent, presented  to  the  people  and  President  as  an  independent 
enterprise.  That  is,  the  nation  and  President  were  called  on  to  de- 
cide whether  the  enfranchisement  of  four  million  human  beings 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  government;  whether  the  nation 
would  put  forth  its  energies,  expend  its  treasure,  and  shed  its  blood, 
for  an  alien  race, — a  race  despised,  and  degraded  by  centuries  of 
oppression, — a  race  that  was  declared  to  be  incurably  indolent, 
and  unfit  for  freedom;  a  race,  we  were  told,  that  would  never,  if 
released  from  involuntary  toil,  put  forth  vigor  enough  to  earn  its 
own  living.  This  race  Abraham  Lincoln  declared  should  be  free. 
By  a  stroke  of  his  pen  he  conferred  upon  them  the  inestimable  bless- 
ing of  the  ownership  of  themselves.  By  his  glorious  proclamation 
of  January  1st,  1863,  he  converted  them  from  chattels  into  men. 
He  wiped  the  dark  stain  from  the  fair  escutcheon  of  our  country, 
and  made  it  indeed  and  in  truth  the  land  of  the  free  as  well  as  the 
home  of  the  brave.  Our  fathers,  in  the  revolution,  fought  under 
Washington,  gloriously,  nobly,  and  from  principle,  but  it  was  for 
themselves.  It  was  to  remove  the  yoke  from  their  own  necks  that 
they  stood  their  ground  at  Bunker  Hill,  fought  in  the  terrible  heat 
of  Monmouth,  and  waited  in  long  and  dreary  desolation  at  Valley 
Forge.  But  for  us  in  our  late  conflict  it  must  be  conceded  that, 
after  all  deductions  are  made  for  our  hesitation  in  adopting  the 
emancipation  policy,  notwithstanding  our  efforts  to  make  terms 
with  slavery  the  war  has  been  to  a  great  extent  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  "proclaiming  liberty  throughout  the  land  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof."  Mr.  Lincoln  has  enjoyed  the  honor  of  leading  the 
nation  in  its  efforts  for  the  oppressed.  We  have  fought  not  for 
ourselves  alone,  but  for  the  poor,  the  weak,  the  down-trodden. 
And  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  to  toil 
and  incur  danger  in  others'  behalf  than  to  labor  for  ourselves; 
inasmuch  as  doing  a  deed  of  kindness  to  one  of  the  least  of  God's 
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suffering  children  is  the  same  as  doing  it  to  the  Master  himself, — 
then  surely  Lincoln  the  Liberator,  contending  for  a  grand,  unselfish 
and  beneficent  idea,  is  greater  in  his  opportunities  and  his  position, 
than  Washington  the  Patriot,  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  his  native 
land. 

I  repeat,  then,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  great  man ;  great  in  his  power 
over  life's  experiences;  great  in  his  simple-hearted  trust  in  God  and 
the  Right;  incomparably  great  in  his  unrivaled  opportunities. 

And  how  sublimely  great  was  he  in  his  glorious  death!  Dy- 
ing as  he  did,  in  so  noble  a  cause,  his  immortality,  the  sweet  mem- 
ory of  him  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  in  the  literature  of  his 
country  and  of  the  world,  wherever  the  names  of  the  good  and  great 
are  treasured  as  rich  gifts  from  the  past,  is  secured  beyond  doubt 
or  peradventure.  When  will  the  true  lover  of  his  country,  he  who 
is  proud  of  her  in  proportion  as  she  is  pure,  humane,  just,  virtuous, 
and  free, — when  will  he  forget  Mr.  Lincoln,  her  best  embodiment 
of  all  these  excellences?  At  what  remote  point  of  the  far-distant 
future,  as  it  stretches  adown  the  coming  centuries,  will  the  freed- 
man's  children,  lifted  by  liberty  into  a  higher  manhood  cease  to 
speak  the  praises  of  their  great  Emancipator?  And  when  will 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  wherever  a  spark  of  justice  or  humanity 
is  cherished,  forget  to  execrate  the  miscreant  who  could  horrify 
the  civilized  world  and  plunge  it  into  a  heart-felt  sorrow  by  doing 
a  deed  so  atrocious  that  history  furnishes  no  parallel  to  it?  Surely 
the  memory  of  our  murdered  President  will  be  preserved  in  the 
grateful  hearts  of  coming  millions,  when  those  of  most  great  men, 
so  called,  shall  have  passed  into  irretrievable  oblivion. 

And  what  a  power  for  good  will  this  memory  be!  What  a 
purifying  and  ennobling  influence  will  it  exert  upon  the  young  men 
of  our  land!  How  mightily  will  it  recommend  to  them  the  virtues 
of  industry,  honesty,  and  patience!  Success  in  life  has  been  so 
long  associated  with  intrigue  and  overreaching  that  there  is  a  con- 
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stant  and  potent  force  operating  to  blunt  the  moral  sensibilities 
of  the  young.  The  apparently  great  men  of  this  world  have  been, 
to  a  great  extent,  unscrupulous  men.  Integrity,  honest  industry, 
fair  dealing,  have  been  regarded  not  only  as  unfashionable,  but 
also  as  unprofitable.  We  thank  God,  then,  that  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  these  humble  traits  of  character  have  been  glorified! 
That  for  once  they  have  been  joined  with  the  most  brilliant  success 
and  the  most  magnificent  reputation!  How  through  the  ages  will 
the  memory  of  this  honored  name  plead  with  men  in  behalf  of 
these  virtues! 

And  what  a  source  of  strength  will  this  noble  fame  be  to  down- 
trodden humanity  everywhere!  How  it  will  rekindle  the  hope  of 
the  prisoner  in  his  dungeon,  and  of  the  slave  at  his  toil!  How  it 
will  hasten  the  coming  of  that  glorious  day  when  the  shackles  shall 
fall  from  every  limb,  and  the  light  of  liberty  shall  shine  into  every 
soul!  "If  the  North  succeeds,"  is  a  saying  attributed  to  Carlyle, 
"England  goes  to  democracy  by  express  train."  Most  true,  O 
Thou  Prophet  of  the  Old  Dispensation.  And  not  England  only, 
but  all  the  world.  The  oppressed  millions  of  every  land  will  catch 
the  glitter  of  our  triumphant  bayonets.  Our  great  example  will 
stir  anew  the  love  of  liberty  in  every  soul  of  man,  and  the  entire 
race,  redeemed  from  political  thralldom,  shall  yet  praise  God  for 
the  life  and  death  of  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  "ILLUSION" 

AN  "illusion"  which  appeared  to  Abraham  Lincoln  has  never 
J^\^  been  explained  upon  rational  grounds,  so  far  as  my  ob- 
servations go. 
J.  S.  C.  Abbott  cites  a  quotation  as  coming  from  President 
Lincoln,  in  which  the  time  of  this  "illusion"  is  given  as  occurring 
just  after  his  nomination  at  Chicago,  but  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  quotes 
from  an  article  which  appeared  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  July, 
1865,  written  by  John  Hay,  now  Secretary  of  State,  placing  the  time 
just  after  his  first  election.  In  answer  to  my  letter  stating  these 
facts,  the  Secretary  of  State  writes  me  that  Noah  Brooks  of  Castine, 
Maine,  at  one  time  a  private  secretary  of  President  Lincoln,  is  the 
authority  for  this  statement.  Mr.  Brooks  is  out  of  the  country, 
so  his  statement,  at  the  present  time  as  to  the  time  of  its  occur- 
rence, cannot  be  given.  According  to  the  latter  authority,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  is  reported  to  have  said: 

"It  was  just  after  my  election  in  1860,  when  the  news  had  been  coming  in  thick 
and  fast  all  day,  and  there  had  been  a  great  'hurrah  boys!'  so  that  I  was  well  tired  out 
and  went  home  to  rest,  throwing  myself  upon  a  lounge  in  my  chamber.  Opposite  to 
where  I  lay  was  a  bureau  with  a  swinging  glass  upon  it;  and  looking  into  that  glass,  I 
saw  myself  reflected  nearly  at  full  length;  but  my  face,  I  noticed,  had  two  separate  and 
distinct  images,  the  tip  of  the  nose  of  one  being  about  three  inches  from  the  tip  of  the 
other.  I  was  a  littie  bothered,  perhaps  startled,  and  got  up  and  looked  in  the  glass, 
but  the  illusion  vanished.  On  lying  down  again,  I  saw  it  a  second  time,  plainer,  if 
possible,  than  before,  and  then  I  noticed  that  one  of  the  faces  was  a  little  paler — say 
five  shades — than  the  other.  I  got  up  and  the  thing  melted  away,  and  I  went  off,  and, 
in  the  excitement  of  the  hour  forgot  all  about  it, — nearly,  but  not  quite,  for  the  thing 
would  once  in  a  while  come  up,  and  give  me  a  little  pang  as  though  something  uncom- 
fortable had  happened.  When  I  went  home,  I  told  my  wife  about  it,  and  a  few  days 
after  I  tried  the  experiment  again,  when,  sure  enough,  the  thing  came  back  again;  but 
I  never  succeeded  in  bringing  the  ghost  back  after  that,  though  I  once  tried  very  in- 
dustriously to  show  it  to  my  wife,  who  was  worried  about  it  somewhat.  She  thought 
it  was  a  'sign'  that  I  was  to  be  elected  to  a  second  term  of  office,  and  that  the  paleness 
of  one  of  the  faces  was  an  omen  that  I  should  not  see  life  through  the  last  term." 

Now  this  "illusion,"  like  others  that  haunt  people,  as  this  did 
Abraham  Lincoln,  can  be  explained  upon  rational  grounds  when 
all  the  facts  are  known  and  rightly  interpreted. 
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With  the  rapidly  changing  scenes  in  political  events  constantly 
presenting  themselves  for  his  consideration  and  action,  after  he 
was  nominated  and  elected  President,  it  seems  cruel  that  he  should 
have  had  the  annoyance  from  this  "illusion"  added  to  his  burdens, 
when  it  could  have  been  explained  upon  rational  grounds  and  set 
his  mind  at  rest. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  most  momentous  time  in  the  history 
of  this  republic  since  its  foundation,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the 
central  figure  to  whom  all  loyal  eyes  were  turned  as  a  pilot  to  guide 
the  Ship  of  State  through  the  storm  that  was  sure  to  come. 

After  participating  in  the  joyful  scenes  that  signalized  his  suc- 
cess in  the  campaign,  Mr.  Lincoln,  said: 

"There  is  a  little  woman  who  has  some  interest  in  this  matter," 

and  thither  he  wended  his  way  to  meet  the  companion  of  his  life 
who  was  to  participate  in  his  future  eventful  career. 

After  breaking  the  news  to  her,  he  retired  to  his  chamber  to 
obtain  some  needed  rest  from  the  work  and  excitement  connected 
with  the  campaign  in  which  he  had  been  elected  President  of  the 
United  States. 

As  he  lay  there  upon  the  couch,  every  muscle  became  relaxed 
as  never  before.  Little  did  he  dream  of  the  years  of  weary  toil, 
care,  and  anxiety  that  were  to  be  his  lot  and  the  tragic  death  that 
was  to  take  him  off  in  the  zenith  of  his  career,  a  career  that  has 
fixed  upon  him  the  eyes  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  has  given 
him  a  place  in  the  affections  of  the  American  people,  unsurpassed 
in  the  history  of  this  republic.  In  this  relaxed  condition,  in  a  pen- 
sive mood,  and  in  an  effort  to  recuperate  the  energies  of  a  wearied 
mind,  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  mirror  in  which  he  could  see  himself 
at  full  length,  reclining  upon  the  couch.  All  the  muscles  that 
direct,  control,  and  keep  the  two  eyes  together  were  relaxed;  the 
eyes  were  allowed  to  separate,  and  each  eye  saw  a  separate  and 
28 
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distinct  image  by  itself.  The  relaxation  was  so  complete,  for  the 
time  being,  that  the  two  eyes  were  not  brought  together,  as  is  usual 
by  the  action  of  the  converging  muscles,  hence  the  counterpart 
presentment  of  himself.  He  would  have  seen  two  images  of  every- 
thing else  had  he  looked  for  them,  but  he  was  so  startled  by  the 
ghostly  appearance  that  he  felt  a  "little  pang  as  though  something 
uncomfortable  had  happened,"  and  obtained  but  little  rest.  What 
a  solace  to  his  wearied  mind  it  would  have  been,  if  some  one  could 
have  explained  this  "illusion"  upon  rational  grounds. 

We  see  by  his  own  statement  that  it  was  destined  to  haun 
him,  for  long  after  it  had  taken  place,  he  says  he  "tried  very  indus 
triously  to  show  it"  to  Mrs.  Lincoln,  but  without  result.  Th 
failure  of  attempts  to  reproduce  this  "illusion"  undoubtedly  dis 
turbed  him  still  more,  and  added  not  a  little  to  his  troubled  mind" 

The  reason  why  this  "illusion"  did  not  appear  again,  notwith- 
standing the  constantly  increasing  cares  and  responsibilities  thrust 
upon  him,  was  because  his  nervous  system  had  become  accustomed 
to  the  strain  put  upon  it,  and  he  had  recuperating  powers  enough 
to  sustain  the  eyes  in  their  normal  relations  to  each  other. 

This  incident  of  his  life  made  an  impression  that  never  left  me, 
especially  after  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  thus  verifying 
the  prediction  put  upon  it  by  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

I  never  questioned,  however,  but  that  a  rational  explanation 
would  be  found  for  this  "illusion,"  and  when  it  came  after  waiting 
more  than  fifteen  years,  during  which  time  I  had  come  to  consider 
constantly  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  such  troubles,  I  felt 
what  a  great  relief  it  would  have  been  to  President  Lincoln,  had 
the  explanation  been  made  to  him  at  that  time. 

The  factors  which  enter  into  the  solution  of  this  problem  of 
double  vision,  have  to  be  considered  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
causes  that  produce  weak  eyes,  headaches,  and  other  various  ner- 
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vous  disturbances.  Muscular  and  mental  fatigue  often  produce 
disturbances  in  the  function  of  seeing,  and  visions  are  projected 
which  are  real  to  the  person  thus  affected,  and  lead  him  to  inter- 
pret them  for  good  or  evil. 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Clark,  one  of  the  renowned  physicians  of  New 
England,  during  his  last  illness,  while  he  was  suffering  constantly 
from  a  fatal  disease,  wrote  a  book  on  visions,  dividing  false  visions, 
according  to  causes,  into  those  due  to  disturbances  of  the  brain, 
those  due  to  disturbances  of  the  eyes,  and  those  due  to  disturb- 
ances of  the  rays  of  light  before  they  enter  the  eyes.  President 
Lincoln's  "illusion"  was  due  to  a  disturbance  of  the  eyes,  a  com- 
plete relaxation  of  the  muscles  that  keep  the  two  eyes  together  and 
enable  them,  in  the  normal  state,  to  see  everything  single. 

This  was  a  temporary  condition,  due  to  the  fatigue  from  the 
intense  work  and  excitement  which  had  been  going  on  from  the 
time  of  his  nomination  until  after  his  election  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 

There  are  conditions,  however,  which  are  born  with  the  eyes, 
that  may  be  developed  enough  by  over-using  them  to  produce  head- 
aches, and  other  manifestations  of  disorders  of  the  nervous  system, 
which  may  be  accompanied  with  double  vision.  By  the  advance- 
ments in  modern  ophthalmology,  a  large  number  of  these  cases 
can  be  relieved  which  were  formerly  considered  to  be  incurable. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  before  and  after  his  nomination  for  the 
Presidency,  under  a  great  physical  and  mental  strain,  which  in- 
creased until  his  election  in  November,  when  it  continued  constant- 
ly to  go  on  until  his  death  in  April,  1865.  The  wonder  is,  that  he 
did  not  have  repeated  "illusions"  due  to  derangements  of  the  ner- 
vous system  from  performing  the  great  amount  of  work  thrust  up- 
on him,  and  from  the  cares  and  responsibilities  in  consequence  of 
the  "irrepressible  conflict"  which  burst  forth  into  one  of  the  blood- 
iest wars  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 
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It  may  be  said,  however,  that  every  incident  in  one's  life  has 
some  value  when  philosophically  considered,  and  the  evil  omen  as- 
signed to  this  "illusion"  by  Mrs.  Lincoln  may  have  had  its  value  in 
making  the  President  more  cautious  of  himself  than  he  otherwise 
would  have  been  had  it  not  occurred,  and  of  preventing  his  death 
earlier  in  his  career  before  he  had  performed  services  to  his  country 
unsurpassed  by  any  individual  in  the  history  of  this  republic. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  only  a  good,  but  he  was  a  brave 
man.  To  advocate  the  principles  which  he  did  was  to  jeopardize 
his  life.  Listen  to  what  he  said  in  a  speech  against  the  extension 
of  slavery  before  he  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency :  tall,  erect, 
earnest,  his  eyes  flashing  with  animation,  his  countenance  wrapped 
in  intense  emotion  as  he  poured  forth  his  eloquence  against  the 
crime  of  a  liberty -loving  people;  sentiments  similar  to  those  of  his 
"lost  speech"  which  entranced  the  reporters  and  captivated  his 
audience,  making  him  the  acknowledged  leader  of  leaders  against 
the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  free  soil  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska : 

"Broken  by  it,  I,  too,  may  be;  bow  to  it,  I  never  will.  The  probability  that  we  may 
fail  in  the  struggle  ought  not  to  deter  us  from  the  support  of  a  cause  which  I  deem  to 
be  just;  and  it  shall  not  deter  me.  If  ever  I  feel  the  soul  within  me  elevate  and  expand 
to  those  dimensions  not  wholly  unworthy  of  the  Almighty  Architect,  it  is  when  I  con- 
template the  cause  of  my  country,  deserted  by  all  the  world  besides,  and  I,  standing 
up  boldly  and  alone,  and  hurling  defiance  at  her  victorious  oppressors.  Here,  with- 
out contemplating  consequences,  before  high  Heaven,  and  in  the  face  of  the  world,  I 
swear  eternal  fidelity  to  the  just  cause,  as  I  deem  it,  of  all  the  land  of  my  life,  my 
liberty  and  my  love." 

Within  a  month  after  his  election,  the  Southern  states  began 
to  secede  from  the  Union,  and  declared  themselves  free,  sovereign 
and  independent  states. 

The  air  was  filled  with  rumors  that  the  President  would  be 
assassinated  on  his  journey  to  Washington,  yet  he  exposed  himself 
in  many  cities,  and  only  after  it  had  been  shown  to  him  that  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  throw  the  train  off  of  the  track,  and  blow 
it  to  pieces,  did  he  heed  and  take  an  earlier  night  train,  through 
31 
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Baltimore,  in  order  to  arrive  in  Washington  in  safety.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  "illusion"  had  some  influence  in  deciding  him 
to  take  this  train  to  Washington,  and  thus  his  invaluable  services 
were  spared  to  the  country. 

The  week  of  his  first  inauguration  was  one  of  greatest  peril  and 
anxiety  to  the  nation,  and  was  only  exceeded  by  the  fear  and  con- 
sternation that  followed  his  second  inauguration,  when  the  exten- 
sive plot  to  assassinate  all  the  leading  officers  of  the  Government 
and  of  the  Army  was  revealed,  but  which  failed  in  every  instance 
except  that  of  the  best  beloved  of  all  Presidents,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

General  Scott,  in  his  autobiography,  says : 

"The  inauguration  of  President  Lincoln,  was  perhaps  the  most  critical  and  haz- 
ardous event  with  which  I  have  ever  been  connected.  In  the  preceding  two  months 
I  had  leceived  more  than  fifty  letters,  many  from  points  distant  from  each  other,  some 
earnestly  dissuading  me  from  being  present  at  the  event,  and  otheis  distinctly  threaten- 
ing assassination  if,  I  dared  to  protect  the  ceremony  by  military  forces." 

Strange-looking  men  thronged  the  streets,  armed  for  the  most 
desperate  deeds,  and  there  were  sharp-shooters  who,  from  a  dis- 
tance, could  fire  a  bullet  into  his  heart,  but  he  stood  before  the 
many  thousands  and  delivered  his  most  impressive  inaugural  ad- 
dress in  a  clear,  penetrating  voice  that  was  heard  by  the  multitude 
before  him. 

Returning  to  the  White  House,  he  was  asked  if  he  felt  any 
alarm  during  the  ceremony,  and  his  reply  was  that  he  had  often 
experienced  greater  fear  in  speaking  to  a  dozen  Western  men  on  the 
subject  of  temperance. 

This  was  bravery  of  the  highest  type,  for  he  was  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  any  assembly,  and  could  easily  be  made  a  sure  target  for 
the  assassin.  Contrary  to  his  own  estimate  of  himself,  he  was  a 
most  courageous  man;  yet  the  interpretation  by  Mrs.  Lincoln  of 
this  "illusion"  was  never  erased  from  his  mind;  nevertheless  he 
regarded  it  philosophically,  and  went  about  unaccompanied,  ex- 
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posing  himself,  as  it  seemed  to  those  who  were  near  and  dear  to 
him,  in  a  most  reckless  manner. 

Once  when  he  was  out  riding  a  horse,  with  only  one  accom- 
panying him,  at  near  twilight,  he  had  a  bullet  pass  through  the  top 
of  his  tall  hat.  He  begged  his  companion  to  say  nothing  about  it, 
as  it  would  create  alarm  in  his  family,  and  among  his  friends. 

We  see  him  entering  Richmond,  unaccompanied  by  any  one 
except  his  little  boy  "Tad";  the  city  swarming  with  desperate  men, 
and  enveloped  in  flames  from  the  torch  of  the  retreating  foe. 

Abraham  Lincoln  appealed  more  forcibly  to  the  sympathies 
of  more  American  youths  than  any  other  man  that  ever  graced 
the  Presidential  chair. 

His  early  life  was  one  of  hardship  and  privations.  It  created 
a  bond  of  sympathy  for  the  "plain  people"  which  could  only  have 
been  developed  under  such  circumstances  into  that  bond  of  love 
for  them  which  ever  manifested  itself  in  his  daily  life. 

As  a  boy  in  a  country  store,  I  made  two  scrap  books;  in  one 
I  collected  an  account  of  the  things  which  he  did  and  said  and  the 
good  things  said  about  him,  while  in  the  other  I  put  what  his  op- 
ponents said  about  him.  In  the  latter  book,  I  remember  distinctly 
a  sentence  from  the  "silver  tongued  orator  of  the  Kennebec,"* 
in  which  speaking  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  fame,  he  said  "it  would  shine 
and  stink,  and  stink  and  shine  like  a  rotten  mackerel  by  moon- 
light." But  those  days  have  gone  forever,  and  we  doubt  not  if 
the  same  person  were  living  today,  he  would  use  his  eloquence  to 
praise  Abraham  Lincoln  as  much  as  he  did  to  condemn  him  then. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  remarkable  for  his  fund  of  anecdotes 
and  stories  which  were  so  simple  that  a  child  could  understand 
them.  They  served  as  a  safety  valve  to  his  overworked  brain, 
and  also  to  illustrate  points  and  conditions  better  than  any  amount 

*James  G.  Blaine. 
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of  explanation,  and  therefore  contained  a  resistless  argument  in 
the  most  condensed  form  possible.  This  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous qualities  which  created  such  a  close  sympathy  between 
him  and  the  American  youth  of  his  time,  for  young  people  like 
stories,  and  can  become  interested  in  a  subject  when  it  is  made 
clear  by  a  good  story. 

His  reply  after  he  had  listened  patiently  to  a  delegation  from 
the  West,  who  had  come  with  bitter  complaints  against  the  Ad- 
ministration, was  characteristic  of  the  man.  It  created  a  good 
feeling  and  they  went  away  satisfied.     He  said : 

"Gentlemen,  suppose  all  the  property  you  were  worth  was  in  gold,  and  you  had 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  Blondin  to  carry  across  the  Niagara  River  on  a  rope,  would 
you  shake  the  cable,  or  keep  shouting  out  to  him,  'Blondin,  stand  up  a  little  straighter; 
Blondin,  stoop  a  little  more;  go  a  little  faster;  lean  a  little  more  to  the  North;  lean  a 
little  more  to  the  South?'  No :  you  would  hold  your  breath  as  well  as  your  tongue,  and 
keep  your  hands  off  until  he  was  safe  over.  The  Government  are  carrying  an  im- 
mense weight,  untold  treasures  are  in  their  hands.  They  are  doing  the  very  best  they 
can.     Don't  badger  them.     Keep  silence  and  we'll  get  you  safely  across." 

Every  child  that  could  read  understood  perfectly  well  what 
he  would  do  with  Jefferson  Davis,  when  the  Southern  Confederacy 
was  crumbling  into  ruins,  and  this  question  was  asked  him  and  he 
replied : 

"There  was  a  boy  in  Springfield  who  bought  a  coon,  which,  after  the  novelty  wore  off, 
became  a  great  nuisance.  He  was  one  day  leading  him  through  the  streets,  and  had 
his  hands  full  to  keep  clear  of  the  little  vixen,  which  had  torn  his  clothes  half  off  of  him. 
At  length,  he  sat  down  on  the  curbstone  completely  fagged  out.  A  man  passing,  was 
stopped  by  the  disconsolate  appearance  and  asked  the  matter,  'Oh,'  was  the  reply, 
'the  coon  is  such  a  trouble  to  me!'  'Why  don't  you  get  rid  of  it,  then,  said  the  gentle- 
man. 'Hush!'  said  the  boy,  'Don't  you  see  he  is  gnawing  his  rope  off?  I  am  going  to 
let  him  do  it;  and  then  I  will  go  home  and  tell  the  folks  that  he  got  away  from  me." 

Think  of  the  President  of  the  United  States — the  foremost 
country  of  the  world — telling  a  coon  story  to  illustrate  how  he 
would  deal  with  one  of  the  most  serious,  complex,  and  complicated 
questions  ever  presented  to  man,  and  so  simply  that  a  child  could 
understand  just  what  he  would  do.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
youth  of  the  country  had  such  unlimited  sympathy  for  him? 
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His  speeches  and  addresses  have  furnished  material  for  decla- 
mations unsurpassed  in  excellence  even  by  those  of  Daniel  Webster, 
whose  eloquent  utterances  entitled  him  to  rank  among  the  great 
orators  of  the  world. 

Without  consultation,  he  wrote  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion, which  created  intense  excitement  and  marked  him  still  more 
conspicuously  than  ever  for  the  hand  of  the  assassin;  yet,  with  the 
interpretation  of  this  "illusion"  ever  present  in  his  mind,  he  still 
put  off  issuing  this  document  which  was  to  be  the  "central  act" 
of  his  administration  "and  the  great  event  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury." 

Perhaps  the  most  sublime  occasion  of  his  life,  was  when  he 
presented  this  immortal  document  to  his  Cabinet,  and  he  prefaced 
this  act  by  reading  a  chapter  from  Artemus  Ward.  Every  Amer- 
ican youth,  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  who  had  read  this 
book,  was  brought  at  once  into  sympathy  with  him  for  diverting 
his  mind  with  such  frivolous  drollery,  for  it  was  common  ground 
upon  which  they  could  meet  and  more  fully  appreciate  each  other. 

At  length,  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  issued,  and 
took  effect  as  the  noblest  political  document  known  to  history. 

Four  years  of  civil  war  were  slowly  coming  to  a  close,  and  those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  President  and  the  war  rallied  in  great 
strength,  but  Abraham  Lincoln  was  again  triumphantly  elected 
President  of  the  United  States.  His  second  inaugural  address  was 
characteristic  of  the  man,  for  it  was  one  of  the  noblest  utterances 
that  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  man. 

Finally  he  began  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  and  the  end  of 
the  bloodiest  war  known  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

As  he  reluctantly  consented  to  attend  Ford's  theatre  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th  of  April,  1865,  his  mind  was  preoccupied  in  an 
effort  to  devise  a  just  method  of  reuniting  his  misguided  country- 
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men  in  the  bonds  of  the  Union.  As  he  sat  there  with  his  devoted 
family  and  friends  in  the  peaceful  repose  of  an  admiring  people, 
his  mind  diverted  by  the  play  going  on  before  him,  without  a 
thought,  perhaps,  of  the  "illusion"  whose  attributed  evil  omen  was 
to  be  fulfilled,  then  John  Wilkes  Booth,  the  assassin,  fired  a  bullet 
into  his  brain,  and  he  was  no  more. 

We  had  been  celebrating  victories,  and,  flushed  with  the  an- 
ticipation of  a  speedy  ending  of  the  war,  all  were  looking  forward 
to  a  restoration  of  peace  and  a  reunited  country. 

But  the  fell  destroyer  came  through  the  hand  of  the  assassin, 
and  plunged  the  nation  into  the  deepest  mourning  ever  known  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Strong  men  all  over  the  land  met  and 
wept  like  children. 

He  had  more  sincere,  devoted  mourners  than  any  man  that 
ever  lived,  and  he  deserved  them  all  by  the  universal  sympathy 
which  he  manifested  for  his  fellow  man  in  every  deed  of  his  life. 

It  was  certainly  a  singular  coincidence  that  Mrs.  Lincoln 
should  have  attributed  an  evil  omen  to  this  "illusion,"  and  should 
have  predicted  so  nearly  what  actually  came  to  pass,  but  in  the  light 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  produced  it  in  him,  and 
which  not  infrequently  produce  similar  occurrences  in  others,  we 
must  regard  it  as  one  out  of  thousands  which  transpire  as  pre- 
dicted, and  which  therefore  must  be  considered  only  as  an  incident 
in  his  unique  life. 

A  verse  of  a  poem*  which  was  a  great  favorite  with  him,  and 
which  he  frequently  quoted,  shows  how  his  mind  reverted  to  the 
thoughts  therein  expressed : 

"Oh!  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 
Like  a  swift-fleeting  meteor,  a  fast-flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave, 
He  passeth  from  life  to  the  rest  of  the  grave." 

*By  William  Knox  given  in  full  in  Extra  No.  34. 
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We  doubt  if  there  ever  was  created  a  being  in  this  world,  or 
in  the  worlds,  if  there  be  such,  of  the  countless  millions  of  fixed 
stars,  whose  sympathies  for  his  fellow  creatures  were  greater,  or 
who  performed  his  duties  with  a  higher  sense  of  honor  and  justice 
as  a  ruler,  than  Abraham  Lincoln. 

His  name  and  fame  will  last  as  long  as  the  earth  revolves  upon 
its  axis  in  sweeping  through  space  around  the  eternal  sun,  and 
thither  to  the  tomb  of  our  martyred  President,  will  the  people  of  the 
whole  civilized  worl  ever  make  their  pilgrimage,  to  pay  homage 
and  reverence  to  Abraham  Lincoln — the  foremost  man  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 
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LETTER  AND  POEM  ON  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Washington,  October  27th,  1869. 

Andrew  Boyd,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

My  dear  Sir : 

Your  elegantly-printed  copy  of  the  poem  from  the  London 
Punch  of  May  6,  1865*,  reached  me  today.  The  poem  I  had,  but 
your  elegant  and  feeling  preface  I  had  not,  and  most  sincerely  do  I 
thank  you  for  it.  I  believe  there  are  but  few  men  who  cherish 
the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  I  do,  but,  judging  from  the 
remarks  in  your  preface  to  that  poem,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  you 
are  one  of  that  few. 

On  Sunday,  April  30th,  1865,  sitting  in  an  arbor  in  my  garden, 
with  my  journal  before  me,  I  wrote  on  a  blank  leaf,  in  it,  with  a 
pencil,  the  following: 

A  jewel  from  our  crown — 
A  pearl  from  out  the  Nation's  diadem — 
A  life  torn  out  by  traitorous,  murderous  hands — 

Crushed — trampied  down! 

A  people's  hearts  all  riven 
With  grief,  with  horror,  that  their  Chief  is  dead; 
A  Nation  plunged  into  the  abyss  of  woe! 

A  Martyr  gone  to  Heaven. 

Great  God!  why  was  it  done? 
Thou  knowest  why — Thou  did'st  the  deed  permit: 
And  while  we  weep,  we  bow  to  Thy  decree; 

And  kneel  before  thy  throne — 

Humbly  we  kneel,  and  pray — 
Who  hold'st  the  power  in  our  great  Martyr's  stead, 
May  wield  it  to  Thy  glory  and  our  good 

For  many  a  happy  day. 

May  ages  still  pass  on, 
And  in  one  Union  bind  the  land  we  love, 
May  blessings  mark  the  years  with  happiness, 

And  joy  the  Union  crown. 

This  was  the  poem  by  Tom  Taylor — which  we  insert  as  being  so  appropriate  here. — [Ed.] 
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I  do  not  copy  this  as  worthy  of  any  particular  note,  but  only 
to  show  you  how  my  mind  ran  on  the  memory  of  that  good  man. 

On  the  19th  of  February  last,  I  delivered  a  lecture  before  the 
faculty  and  students  of  Pennsylvania  College,  at  Gettysburg,  by 
invitation.     That  lecture  was  opened  by  the  following  language: 

"I  do  not,  I  cannot,  forget  how  I  came  here  on  the  19th  of 
November,  1863,  and  lent  my  feeble  aid  to  the  consecration  of  the 
noble  cemetery,  which  now  holds  the  thrice-honored  dead,  who, 
on  those  memorable  days  of  July,  died  that  their  country  might 
live.  How  I  stood  at  the  side  of  our  great  and  good  President,  and 
heard  the  silvery  voice  of  Everett,  as  he  bound  all  his  hearers,  as 
it  were,  in  the  silken  cords  of  his  surpassing  eloquence;  and  how  I 
listened,  as  many  of  you  did,  to  that  brief,  terse,  touching  address 
of  the  President,  in  which  he  so  truly  said :  'We  cannot  consecrate, 
we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead, 
who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to 
add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember  what 
we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.' 

When  I  call  to  mind  these  events — when  I  remember  how  that 
President  fell  a  martyr  in  the  very  arms  of  that  victory  which  gave 
this  nation  'a  new  birth  of  freedom'  and  an  assurance  'that  the 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth,' — my  memory  cannot  but  go  back,  and 
cause  my  mind  to  wonder  how  a  severely  stricken  people  lived 
through  that  awful  tragedy,  that  bathed  the  Executive  Mansion 
in  blood,  and  caused  a  wail  of  woe  throughout  the  republic." 

You  see,  that  in  divulging  to  me  the  fact  that  you  loved  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  life  and  honor  his  memory,  you  have  waked  up  a 
person  who  may  bore  you  more  than  you  bargained  for! 

You  will,  however,  find  me  always  ready  to  respond  whenever 
you  desire  anything  from  me  that  I  can  furnish,  relative  to  that 
great  and  good  man. 

Truly  and  Fraternally  Yours, 

B.  B.  French 

42 
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FOULLY  ASSASSINATED,  APRIL  14.   1865 

YOU  lay  a  wreath  on  murdered  Lincoln's  bier, 
You,  who  with  mocking  pencil  wont  to  trace 

Broad  for  the  self-complacent  British  sneer 

His  length  of  shambling  limb,  his  furrowed  face, 

His  gaunt,  gnarled  hand,  his  unkempt,  bristling  hair, 
His  garb  uncouth,  his  bearing  ill  at  ease; 

His  lack  of  all  we  prize  as  debonair, 

Of  power  or  will  to  shine,  of  art  to  please. 

You,  whose  smart  pen  backed  up  the  pencil's  laugh, 
Judging  each  step,  as  though  the  way  were  plain; 

Reckless,  so  it  could  point  its  paragraph 
Of  chief's  perplexity  or  people's  pai.i. 

Beside  this  corpse  that  bears  for  winding-sheet 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  he  lived  to  rear  anew, 

Between  the  mourners  at  his  head  and  feet, 
Say,  scurril  jester,  is  there  room  for  you  ? 

Yes,  he  had  lived  to  shame  me  from  my  sneer, 
To  lame  my  pencil,  and  confute  my  pen — 

To  make  me  own  this  hind  of  princes  peer, 
This  rail-splitter  a  true-born  king  of  men. 

My  shallow  judgment  I  had  learnt  to  rue, 
Noting  how  to  occasion's  height  he  rose, 

How  his  quaint  wit  made  home-truth  seem  more  true, 
How,  iron-like,  his  temper  grew  by  blows. 
43 
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How  humble,  yet  how  hopeful  he  could  be ; 

How  in  good  fortune  and  in  ill  the  same ; 
Nor  bitter  in  success,  nor  boastful  he, 

Thirsty  for  gold,  nor  feverish  for  fame. 

He  went  about  his  work — such  work  as  few 

Ever  had  laid  on  head  and  heart  and  hand — 

As  one  who  knows  where  there's  a  task  to  do 

Man's  honest  will  must  Heaven's  good  grace  command. 

Who  trusts  the  strength  will  with  the  burden  grow, 
That  God  makes  instruments  to  work  his  will, 

If  but  that  will  we  can  arrive  to  know, 

Nor  tamper  with  the  weight  of  good  and  ill. 

So  he  went  forth  to  battle  on  the  side 

That  he  felt  clear  was  Liberty's  and  Right's, 

As  in  his  peasant  boyhood  he  had  plied 

His  warfare  with  rude  Nature's  thwarting  mights — 

The  uncleared  forest,  the  unbroken  soil, 

The  iron  bark,  that  turns  the  lumberer's  axe ; 

The  rapid,  that  o'erbears  the  boatman's  toil, 

The  prairie,  hiding  the  mazed  wanderer's  tracks, 

The  ambushed  Indian,  and  the  prowling  bear — 

Such  were  the  needs  that  helped  his  youth  to  train: 

Rough  culture — but  such  trees  large  fruit  may  bear 
If  but  their  stocks  be  of  right  girth  and  grain. 

So  he  grew  up,  a  destined  work  to  do, 

And  lived  to  do  it;  four  long-suffering  years' 

Ill-fate,  ill-feeling,  ill-report  lived  through, 

And  then  he  heard  the  hisses  change  to  cheers, 
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The  taunts  to  tribute,  the  abuse  to  praise, 

And  took  both  with  the  same  unwavering  mood : 

Till,  as  he  came  on  light  from  darkling  days 

And  seemed  to  touch  the  goal  from  where  he  stood, 

A  felon  hand,  between  the  goal  and  him, 

Reached  from  behind  his  back,  a  trigger  prest — 

And  those  perplexed  and  patient  eyes  were  dim, 

Those  gaunt,  long-laboring  limbs  were  laid  to  rest. 

The  words  of  mercy  were  upon  his  lips 

Forgiveness  in  his  heart  and  on  his  pen, 

When  this  vile  murderer  brought  swift  eclipse 

To  thoughts  of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men. 

The  old  World  and  the  New,  from  sea  to  sea, 
Utter  one  voice  of  sympathy  and  shame! 

Sore  heart,  so  stopped  when  it  at  last  beat  high, 
Sad  life,  cut  short  just  as  its  trumpet  came. 

A  deed  accurst!  Strokes  have  been  struck  before 
By  the  assassin's  hand,  whereof  men  doubt 

If  more  of  horror  or  disgrace  they  bore; 

But  thy  foul  crime,  like  Cain's,  stands  darkly  out. 

Vile  hand,  that  brandest  murder  on  a  strife, 

Whate'er  its  grounds,  stoutly  and  nobly  striven; 

And  with  the  martyr's  crown  crownest  a  life 
With  much  to  praise,  little  to  be  forgiven! 
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A  NEW- YEAR  ASPIRATION 


o 


UR  Father  who  art  the  infinite  Soul  over   all,   around   all 
and  in  us  all: 


Although  we  know  that  thou  dost  govern  the  world  by 
uncapricious  law,  and  that  thou,  being  all-wise  and  all-good,  needest 
no  supplication  of  ours  to  remind  thee  of  us — to  teach  thee  our 
wants,  or  to  stir  thy  parental  tenderness  toward  us — yet  we  also 
know  that  we  do  need  to  remind  ourselves  of  thee;  that  we  often 
must  need  turn  to  thee  as  doth  a  helpless  infant  to  the  sheltering 
arms  of  its  parent, — 

"An  infant  crying  for  the  light, 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry;"1 

that  we,  as  if  instinctively,  clutch  and  cling  to  the  Rock  that  is 
higher  than  we,  in  our  gropings  and  our  yearnings  for  some  reliable 
refuge,  some  sure  shield,  some  satisfying  solace  to  the  wants  and 
the  woes  of  this  world : 

"To  thee  we  pray,  for  all  must  live  by  thee." 

We  know  too  that  thou  hast  ordained  that  the  soul  must  crave 
good  in  order  to  get  good,  — must  hunger  and  thirst  after  rightness 
to  be  filled — to  be  squared  with  wisdom,  strength  and  beauty;  that 
thou  hast  so  created  us  that  "as  a  man  thinketh  and  feeleth,  so  is 
he,"2 — that  as  is  the  spirit  and  extent  of  one's  habitual  contempla- 
tions and  quests  so  must  his  or  her  soul  expand  and  be  exalted,  or 
sicken,  shrivel  and  grovel, — his  or  her  joys  blight  in  inanition  and 
perish,  or  bloom  and  endure  "unto  everlasting  life."4 

We  realize  too  that  spiritual  good  is  the  only  permanent  good ; 
that 

'"Tis  immortality,  'tis  that  alone, 

Amid  life's  pains,  abasements,  emptiness. 
The  soul  can  comfort,  elevate  and  fill."0 

1.  Tennyson.     2.  John  Wesley.     3.  Proverbs  23:7.     4.  St.  John  6:27.     5.  Edward  Young. 
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Hence  now  a  while  we  suspend  all  merely  ephemeral  concerns,  and, 
retiring  hither  with  unity  of  sympathy,  together  struggle  to  rise 
from  our  feebleness  and  our  darkness  unto  thee  who  art  "the  light 
of  all  our  being,  the  strength  of  all  that  is  strong,  the  wisdom  of 
what  is  wise,  and  the  foundation  of  all  things  that  are."6  And 
while  we  breathe  upward  the  prayer  of  fervent  aspiration,  or  strain 
forward  with  new  hope  upon  the  rest  of  our  probation,  or  glance 
backward  with  fond  or  sad  retrospection,  contrition  softeneth  our 
hearts,  and  gratitude  must  need  dwell  upon  our  tongues. 

To  deepen  the  penitence  of  "a  broken  and  contrite  heart 
which,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise"7  (however  man  may  disparage 
the  poor  publican's  humility  and  aggrandize  the  proud  Pharisee), 
we  would  consider  the  many  manifestations  of  thy  good  will  toward 
us,  "the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies,"  and  all  the  felicities  of 
our  social  life  in  this  goodly  heritage  from  the  Christian  forefathers 
and  mothers  who  bequeathed  us  "unstained  freedom  to  worship 
God;"  a  heritage  preserved  and  amplified  by  the  statesmen,  the 
warriors,  the  scientists,  the  forthtellers  and  the  other  factors  in- 
spired by  thee  in  the  production  of  national  good  character.  Let 
the  vicissitudes  we  have  witnessed 

"While  with  ceaseless  course  the  sun 
Hasted  through  the  former  year,  *  *  * 
Teach  us  henceforth  how  to  live 
With  eternity  in  view."8 

Although  we  have  some  light  afflictions,  we  would  view  our 
momentary  troubles  as  results  of  limitations  thou  hast  fixed  in  our 
constitutions  for  discipline  of  character. 

"And  not  a  giief  can  darken  or  surprise, 
Swell  in  the  heart  or  fill  with  tears  our  eyes, 
But  it  is  sent  in  mercy  and  in  love, 
To  bid  our  helplessness  seek  strength  above."6 

Yet  we  would  not  idly  dream  that  the  attainment  of  spiritual 

6.  Anonymous,  quoted  by  President  Lincoln,  perhaps  from  Theodore  Parker. 

7,  Psalm  51:7.     8.     John  Newton. 
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excellence  is  any  merely  supernatural  matter.  We  would  admonish 
ourselves  that  no  impulse  or  emotion  wanting  good  will  hath  any 
moral  merit ;  that  each  and  every  good  disposition  must  be  planted 
and  cultivated;  that  we  must  ourselves  "cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do 
well,  seek  judgment"9  or  never  find  it.  Would  that  whenever  in 
ways  of  unwisdom,  we  might  welcome  to  our  souls  the  desolation 
of  the  prodigal  son  among  the  husks,  and  discern  that  the  con- 
sequent wretchedness  comet h  of  thy  beneficence. 

Nor  would  we  be  oblivious  of  the  blessings  to  us  accruing  from 
toil  and  trials  of  remoter  benefactors,  down  along  the  ages  of  thine 
evolution  of  humanity's  most  sacred  ideals;  but,  for  what  thou 
hast  done  for  us  through  the  world's  glorious  martyrs  in  every 
good  cause,  be  devoutly  thankful  to  thee  and  to  them,  especially 
to  JESUS  OF  NAZARETH. 

We  would  admonish  ourselves  that  all  our  serious  troubles 
come  of  our  not  keeping  our  souls  imbued  with  the  holy  spirit  of 
our  great  GUIDE  AND  TEACHER.  Would  that  we  might  never 
forget  that  the  only  way  of  life  is  HIS  way, — his  method, 

"Self-introspection  deep,  to  catch  and  hold 
Communion  holy  with  the  higher  self;"10 

his  means, 

"A  constant  dying  for  to  live  true  life, 
Renouncing  all  of  lower  self  untrue 
And  insubordinate  to  higher  seif; 

exercising  all  the  propensities  wherewith  thou  hast  endowed  us, 
but  perverting  none:  loving  but  not  lax;  cheerful  "with  them  that 
do  rejoice,"12  but 

"With  moderation  dominating  all 
Precipitately  flippant  levity," 

reticent  and  repressed  so  long  as  we  should  be  "swift  to  hear,  slow 
to  speak,"14  but  never,  through  fear  of  some  unmagnanimous  critic's 

9.     Isaiah  1:17.     10.     St.  Matthew  6:6.     St.  Luke,  9:18.      11.     Matthew  Arnold. 
12.     Romans  12:15.     13.     Philippians  4:5.      14.     St.  James,  1:19. 
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imputation  of  loquacity,  tardy  to  let  our  light  twinkle  and  com- 
municate whenever  duty's  occasion  shall  suggest  that  there  will 

"So  shine  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world;"15 

slow  to  wrath  against  possibly  inadvertent  trespasses,  but  swift 
to  hear  of  oppression  and  rectify  evil  doings;  eager  to  imitate  ''what- 
soever things  are  decent,  lovely  and  of  good  report"  for  recreation, 
but  never  in  mirth  "to  hold  the  mirror"15  of  mimicry  up  to  seeming 
eccentricity  unless  to  shew  as  we  would  be  shown,  or 

"To  minister 
Fit  medicine  to  minds  by  care  distraught;"6 

sober  but  not  sombre  or  ascetic;  reverent  but  not  superstitious; 
direct  of  dealing  and  of  diction,  but,  like  JESUS 

"In  parable  in  converse  with  a  throng 
Enthralled  by  demonology  derived 
From  Babylon,  e'er  condescending  well 
To  study  all  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
And  utilize  its  mental  furniture, 
E'en  though  its  folk-lore,  phantasy-bewitched 
And  wild  bedevilled,  seem  to  freer  thought 
Mere  heir-loom  rubbish  drifted  down  the  stream 
Of  time  from  earth's  child  races  cherishing 
Barbaric  myths."6 

Would  that  we  might  foster  faith — fidelity  to  conviction — 
but  never,  through  intellectual  indolence,  lapse  into  the  credulity 
which  ignores  to  distinguish  between  the  function  of  faith  and  the 
province  of  reason,  and  to  analyze  increments  of  tradition.  We 
would  meekly  bow  to  solemn  mysteries — whatever  surpasses  our 
reason — but  vigilantly  combat  absurdities — whatever  contradicts 
and  insults  reason.  We  would  stand  up  militant  with  moral 
courage  against  all  pernicious  new  fashions,  but  warily  first  cast  out 
of  our  own  eye  that  refractive  prejudice  against  reformatory  in- 
novation upon  "traditions  of  the  elders"16 — that  Pharisaism — 
which  JESUS  was  wont  to  denounce  even  at  peril  of  his  precious 

15.    Shakespeare.     6.    Anonymous,  quoted  by  President  Lincoln;  perhaps  from  Theodore 
Parker.     16.     St.  Matthew  15:3. 
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earthly  life.     We  would  be  hospitable  to  "truth  for  authority"17 — 

"Loyal  to  truth  e'en  when  her  crown  is  thorns"18 — 

but  jealously  scrutinize  any  partisan  platforms  or  creed-fabrics 
proffered  us  by  chief  priests,  political  scribes  or  other  benevolent 
zealots  as  "authority  for  truth."17  Yea,  verily,  we  would  use  all 
our  faculties  but  abuse  none  of  them. 

"We  ask  not  that  for  us  the  plan 
Of  good  and  ill  be  set  aside. 
But  that  the  common  lot  of  man 
Be  nobly  borne  and  glorified."19 

And  although  such  self -subordination  in  the  exercise  of  the  in- 
tellect, the  sensibilities  and  the  will  may  cost  us  unremitting  forecast 
and  circumspection,  and  weary  reminder  that 

"There  is  care  and  struggle  in  every  life. 
But  no  strength  cometh  without  the  strife," 

may  we  never  shrink  from  the  complete  self-surrender,  the  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  of  our  being,  indispensable  to  that  equipoise  in  the 
action  of  the  soul's  forces  neglectful  non-maintenance  whereof  con- 
stitutes sin. 

"We  want  a  principle  within 
Of  jealous,  godly  fear, 
A  sensibility  of  sin, 

A  pang  to  find  it  near;"20 

— a  soul  not  calloused  but  sublimed  by  sorrow.  We  want  salva- 
tion— 

"Salvation  from  our  selfishness. 
From  more  than  elemental  fire, 
The  soul's  unsanctified  desire, 
From  sin  itself  and  not  the  pain 
That  warns  us  of  its  chafing  chain."  1 

Thus  guarding  "the  fountain"22 — right  spiritual  condition — 
may  we  keep  pure  the  stream,  the  current  of  conduct  of  our  proba- 
tion.    O  that  the  weeds  and  thorns  of  the  world  may  not  choke  the 

17.     Lucretia  Mott.       18.     C.  S.  Burnham.      19.     Phoebe  Cary.     20.      Charles  Wesley. 
21.     Whittier.     22.     St.  James  3:11. 
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growth  of  our  graces,  our  development  of  reverence,  gentleman- 
liness,  gentle-womanliness,  sweetness  and  light,  even  the  divinely 
sweet  reasonableness,  the  "grace  and  truth,  the  glory  beheld"23 
in  JESUS!     Especially  his  divinely  sweet  sympathy 

"Where'er  a  human  heart  doth  wear 
Joy's  myrtle  wreath  or  sorrow's  gyves, 
Where'er  a  human  spirit  strives 
After  a  life  more  true  and  fair.  "24 

Thus  may  we  fulfil  thy  creative  purpose,  evolving  subjective 
harmony  with  our  objective  moral  environment — 

"Such  harmony  is  in  immoital  souls; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it"15 

thus  "dwell  together  in  unity"  with  our  brother  men,  reconciling 
our  interests  to  theirs,  bearing  patiently  with  their  weakness  or  re- 
joicing in  their  strength;  thus  appreciate 

"How  grand  in  age,  how  fair  in  youth, 
Are  holy  friendship,  love  and  truth." 

Thus  may  we  strive  to  hasten  the  day  when  all  men  shall  recog- 
nize thee  as  their  father,  and  own  JESUS  lord  of  their  hearts.  Thus 
may  our  souls  come  into  at-one-ment  with  HIS  and  with  thee,  to 
be  nevermore  bewildered  by  temptation  or  blinded  by  unreason; 

nevermore  "The  soul,  like  barque  with  rudder  lost, 

On  passion's  changeful  tide  be  tost;"25 

nevermore  beguiled  by  vain  pomp  or  other  imposing  concomitant 
of  kingcraft;  nevermore 

"O'erworried  lest  the  lucre  fly  away, 
Or  trembling  at  some  Jova's  fancied  spite. 
Extraneous  intercession  begging  loud,"6 

but  the  soul  stand 

"Without  a  fret  at  fortune's  laggard  pace,"6 

and  serene  in  being 

"Thoroughly  fortified 
By  acquiescence  in  the  Will  Supreme 
For  time  and  for  eternity."26 

23.     St.  John  1:14.      24.     Lowell.      15.     Shakespeare.      25.     Scott.       6.     Anonymous, 
quoted  by  President  Lincoln;  perhaps  from  Theodore  Parker.     26.     Wordsworth. 
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Let  each  of  us,  in  reviewing  his  or  her  experience  of  the  swiftly 
gliding  years,  feel  that 

"So  long  thy  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  still 

Will  lead  me  on 
Through  dreary  doubt,  through  pain  and  sorrow  till 

The  night  is  gone, 
And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since  and  lost  awhile."27 

Thus,  come  whatever  trials  and  come  whatever  enemies,  may 
we  make  them  our  allies  toward  assimilating  our  disposition  to  that 
of  JESUS,  the  pure  in  heart,  until  we  be  blessed  to  "see  God;" 
till  thine  own  truth  illumine  our  understanding,  thy  justice  abide 
supreme  in  our  conscience,  and  thy  love  be  a  beatitude  in  our  hearts 
forever.     Thus  in  this  realization — that 

"Bane  and  blessing,  pain  and  pleasure 
By  the  cross  are  sanctified, 
Peace  is  there  that  knows  no  measure, 
Joys  that  through  all  time  abide,"2  — 

let  come  to  us  thy  kingdom  of  peace  on  earth,  and  so  be  done  thy 
good  will. 

Be  all  our  address  to  thee — 

"To  thee,  the  soul's  Ideal 
Of  all  the  spiritually  real"6 — 

as  disciples  of  HIM  who  taught  us  to  call  thee  Our  Father,  and 
gave  us  the  aspiration : 

"As  greets  the  heart  with  gratitude 
Each  blessing  hallowed  and  renewed, 

Be  inspiration  from  above 
To  newer  sweetness,  light  and  love 
And  whatsoever  may  incite 
To  wisdom,  justice,  truth  and  right. 

As  be  another's  faults  forgiven, 
Forgiven  be  own  tortuous  sin; 

Away  temptation's  wiles  be  driven 
As  evil  thinking  not  begin. 
So  may  the  spirit  meekly  shine 
A  kindled  spark  from  soul  divine, 
And  so,  in  JESUS'  love,  be  given 
Faith,  peace  and  patience,  hope  and  heaven."29  /^  yyigyi, 

27.     Cardinal  Newman.     28.     Sir  John  Bowring.     6.     Anonymous,  quoted  by  President 
Lincoln;  perhaps  from  Theodore  Parker.     29.     See  "The  Life  of  Lives,"  pp.  200,  217. 
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